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Travels With a Celebrity 


HELEN T. REEVES 
Executive Social Worker — Vineland State School 


When the subject of vacations is broached, Deborah Kalli- 
kak immediately speaks her mind. “Vacation? I don’t want 
one. No indeed, not me.” The tones of her voice would lead 
one to surmise she was referring to some experience in concen- 
tration camp or hospital, but I know she is enjoying the in- 
ward satisfaction in being oh so different from the other girls 
at the Vineland State School. They, poor things! are always 
dreaming about vacations—nice, long vacations. 

“Vacation? Not for me!” Deborah insistently pursues the 
subject in much the same manner as Henry—her beloved per- 
sian cat—paws over the infrequent mice he catches these fine 
spring days. “Vacations—huh” (Now comes the final pounce—) 
“Not while I have my lovely trip every year. Those nice bed- 
room slippers I got for Christmas two years ago—lI’ve not 
worn them yet, and you know what I’ve saved them for. Made 
a dollar and a half pressing dresses this week for the ladies in 
the Building. I’ve got that safe and there’s more in the office. 
Will my new coat be too heavy, do you think, for the end of 
September?” 

Deborah’s pleasant voice babbles happily on and on. She 
is oblivious to the possibility that this year there might be no 
trip; that I could be too busy or even have vacation plans of 
my own about that time that would not include her. She is 
well aware of the gasoline shortage and every day her radio 
warns of transportation difficulties. In spite of all this she 
knows she will have her trip. 
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I know it, too. When autumn arrives she and I will start 
on our three day flight, Deborah probably making a better sar- 
torial impression in her new coat than I do in my sober, social 
worker’s habiliments. We will buy our tickets and ignore the 
poster which points an accusing finger—“Is This Trip Neces- 
sary?” I think it is necessary though I may smile a bit, re- 
flecting upon the way we get involved when we begin to do 
“nice things” for our institutionalized friends. ~The first trip, 
more than five years ago, was without doubt a necessity. Up 
to that time Deborah had been the recipient of every type of 
vacation the institution—and her savings—could afford her. On 
two outstanding occasions she had gone to the shore with a 
group of our highest grade girls very carefully chaperoned, but 
apparently she was ready to return long before the two weeks 
had elapsed. Deborah does not object to being an inmate of 
an institution like ours but detests being considered one, and 
so is overly critical of the other girls when she is out with 
them. Deborah can be tactful but often during the thirty 
years she’s been at the State School her outraged sensibilities 
have led her to make stinging comments that have been properly 
resented. Deborah in the past has herself figured in certain 
escapades, yet she has been known to remark, “The girls ‘is so 
discontentious they fuss back at you irregardless of what you 
say to make them behave.” 


Added to this unpleasantness is the fact that Deborah, in 
spite of her conscious superiority, does not feel socially secure 
away from the institution. Not that questions of finance or 
etiquette bother her, but “the world is a dangerous place,” she 
will tell you, and confirms this observation with instances of 
murder, arson and rape gathered from pictures in the more lurid 
tabloids. So Deborah is apt to be very much on her guard when 
she is out; darting a swift, sidewise glance at passing males but 
torn between hope and fear that they will give her what she 
calls “the eye” in return. 


In the early fall of 1939 I returned to Vineland after a 
month’s leave to find Deborah’s spirits and morale at low ebb. 
She had worked hard during the summer, trying to do justice 
to a housework job for one of the official family, keeping on 
meanwhile with her responsibilities as custodian of the gym- 
nasium and costume room. She had also managed to fall in 
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love while I was away, which romance had been discovered and 
quietly nipped in full bloom without her knowledge. A vaca- 
tion, of course, should be the logical cure for Deborah’s dispir- 
ited condition, but logic and Deborah are frequently at cross 
purposes. 

Very well then, a trip—necessarily a short one. I had sev- 
eral “social visits” as Deborah calls them, pending in the west- 
ern part of the State, and with our Superintendent’s permission 
we would drive on down to Washington for a day or so, that is 
—if Deborah cared to go. Deborah did. 

As we rolled along southward I did not realize—though I 
should have—that I was establishing a precedent and that the 
succeeding five years would find me doing exactly the same 
sort of thing at this season of the year. Nineteen-forty would 
see us at the World’s Fair in New York City; Luray Caverns 
would be visited in 1941 and Niagara Falls the year following; 
New York City again in 1943, and then—gasoline being scarce 
and travel facilities constricted—1944 would find us in Phila- 
delphia for those three precious days. 

One might question the wisdom of going so far afield on 
these pilgrimages when the Jersey coast resorts are convenient 
and present such a variety of diversion. The answer is simple: 
Deborah does not like the seashore. She doesn’t know why, and 
when pressed for a reason vaguely refers to “all that noise and 
splash that never stops and you can’t get away from.” Pri- 
vately I have an idea that certain unpleasant memories of days 
at the shore when no one was impressed by having the World’s 
Best Known Moron in the party have much to do with her pres- 
ent distaste. Then too there were those weeks spent at the 
beach-front cottage with the family she worked for. Such a 
nice change for Deborah—only it did not seem to work out that 
way. 

“Nothing down there for me,” she grumbled on her return. 
“Nowhere to go. Nothing to see.” 

“Nothing to see! Oh Deborah — and the most wonderful 
sight in the world spread out in front of your eyes!” 

Deborah looks at me suspiciously. “I suppose you mean 
the ocean. Well, I’ve seen that.” 

So we drop the subject though I happen to know that Deb- 
orah was devoted to the folks who employed her and that she 
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thoroughly enjoyed helping to get the cottage ready for the 
summer; hemming curtains and draperies, giving a hand with 
the refinishing of floors and woodwork. As long as she felt 
herself an important person, supreme in command of household 
affairs she was happy. Later on however, guests came; mostly 
persons Deborah knew and liked, but collectively—oh dear! The 
cottage was filled with activity, sprightly conversation and 
laughter but all this gaiety meant little but confusion to Deb- 
orah many of whose mental processes are slow and uncertain. 
Her success is more nearly assured when she can work out her 
projects quietly by herself. In Vineland this was possible with 
Deborah spending leisure moments poring over the delectable 
pictures and recipes in the women’s magazines. Then by night- 
fall the homecoming family would be due for a surprise in the 
shape of a really fine chiffon pie or chocolate layer cake. I too, 
was surprised at these triumphs for in the past I had been cer- 
tain that Deborah could never master the complexities of cook- 
ery. But then—Deborah has always been surprising. It is this 
fact—added to several others—that makes each successive trip 
with her an adventure rather than a bore or a chore. 


When we arrive at the Pennsville Ferry she is interested 
that this is the same Delaware River she has encountered when 
going with me to Philadelphia on our infrequent shopping trips. 
She is less interested to learn that she is leaving New Jersey 
and is not interested at all in the states we must cross before 
reaching Washington. On the way, the rolling landscape leads 
her to comment upon the beauty of God’s great outdoors, with 
the added observation that it’s a pity so few girls at the State 
School have lovely thoughts like that! 


In Washington there is some satisfaction in identifying the 
Monument and Capitol, Deborah having been a collector of scen- 
ery postcards for many years, but a greater pleasure in posing 
for the photographs that are clicked off one after another and 
—what’s this? We stop before a square, classic edifice facing 
the Monument and beautiful reflecting pool. Wait, Deborah. 
you'll see. 


“Oh, Mis-ter Lin-coln!” She gazes in rapt astonishment at 
the massive seated figure. Abraham Lincoln is one of Deborah’s 
especial heroes partly because his birthday comes on the day 
following hers, but also I am sure because she can sense in some 
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measure the warm humanity exemplified by that gaunt, kindly 
face. Her facts concerning him are misty. “He was a great 
President,” she says. She has heard about the Civil War; about 
the slaves, too, but what Mr. Lincoln had to do with it all, she 
isn’t sure. 

George Washington has the honor to be another of her 
heroes. More aloof than Lincoln his reserve is compensated not 
only by the glamour of powdered hair and knee breeches but 
also because of his acquaintance with Betsy Ross, whom Deb- 
orah holds in extremely high regard—in fact, named her most 
precious lady persian cat after her. “Betsy Ross is a wonder- 
ful woman. She made our flag and looks very sweet in her 
colonian costume,” Deborah will tell you. 


“So here’s where Mister Washington really lives?” Deborah 
inquires as we trudge up the path to Mount Vernon’s pillared 
portico. I note Deborah’s use of the present tense and as we 
go through the historic mansion am certain that Deborah would 
not be at all surprised if George and Martha Washington would 
suddenly appear in the flesh and mingle with their tourist 
guests. It is only after we have walked down the slope to the 
grotto tomb with its iron gate that Deborah is really able to 
put our First President definitely into the past. For a moment 
the sadness of fleeting life passes over her to be dispelled by 
another sad thought. “Too bad it’s so late. A picture of me 
by Mister Washington’s grave wouldn’t be no good, would it?” 

Other pictures, however, have been taken. Deborah in Mar- 
tha Washington’s garden. Deborah and the Capitol. Deborah 
sitting on the platform of Arlington’s amphitheatre. Deborah 
and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. “Who was he? What’s 
his name?” 

“Read for yourself, Deborah.” 

“K-n-o-w-n — that’s ‘known’ isn’t it? —on-ly-to God —” 
After she has laboriously spelled out the inscription she remains 
silent for a long while. 

Before leaving Washington we visit the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. Deborah is fairly impressed with “The Spirit of St. Louis” 
but would like the airplane better if Lindbergh were in it. The 
historic parade of dresses once worn by Presidential wives she 
appreciates but considers the costumes we make in our depart- 
ment in Vineland much prettier. 
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Deborah’s remarks always add a particular flavor to our 
trips for she often inadvertently coins words that are singularly 
expressive. “There’s a storm pruding on in the air,” or “we'll 
just trull along and see what happens, and “this dress bulches 
in the back; it makes me look too chumpy.” And at Niagara 
Falls the sight of an overly engrossed honeymooning couple 
brought forth the observation “They’re married, I guess, so it’s 
all right for them to be so insatuated with each other.” 


Other terms are a matter of poor auditory memory. “I see 
President Roosevelt got the denomination and didn’t he make a 
wonderful speech on the radio when he was organized!” “The 
Skylight Trail to the wonderful underground cabberns.” “No 
room in any hotel so we went to the W.C.A.Y.” References to 
“sespy local’ were baffling until I realized Deborah was speak- 
ing about a popular cola drink. On the Niagara Falls trip she 
continually referred to “Baltimore” and “Connecticut” which to 
her were just as satisfactory as “Buffalo” and “Canada.” 


Coming home from our Washington journey Deborah did 
make one observation that seemed singularly apt. We were 
searching the suburban district of Pennsgrove, trying to locate 
the family who was due to have a ‘social visit.’ “Too bad,” says 
Deborah, “they don’t have an inflammation brewer here like 
there is in Washington. Then instead of all this trouble you 
could go to the brewer and get all the inflammation you need.” 


An so, back to Vineland where by the aid of photographs, 
postcards, programs and souvenir booklets Deborah lives each 
trip over and over. True to her moronic level she rarely asks 
questions about the meaning of anything she may have seen; 
her chief pleasure being expressed in recognition of localities 
and points of interest and recollection of the interesting people 
we have met—“the nice lady who runs the Willows Tourist 
place and the polite gentleman who took up our tickets the night 
we saw ‘Arsenic and Old Lavender(!)’” 


And there are the memories of the dear animals—Deborah 
considers her devotion to “God’s little creatures,” as she piously 
calls them, her chiefest virtue, and perhaps it is. While on tour 
she usually contrives to secrete a bit of breakfast toast in her 
handbag against the moment when we will be accosted by a 
friendly starling or pigeon, or—better yet—a companionable 
squirrel like the fat one who walked and talked with us in Cen- 
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tral Park. Deborah has visited the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York and both the Bronx and Philadelphia Zoos. 
As zoos go she prefers the latter. “It’s more cosier,” she says. 
“The New York animals are sort of snooty.” I do remember that 
it was at the Philadelphia Zoo that Deborah gained the atten- 
tion of a small antelope who followed her the full length of his 
enclosure. It was here too that an amiable hipothemus yawned 
at her in a terrifyingly delightful manner. Deborah likes to be 
noticed—even by a hippopotamus. 


Reviewing her trips Deborah considers the visit to the 
World’s Fair as probably the outstanding one. “There was so 
much to it,” she states, “so lovely and beautiful—didn’t seem 
like the same world. I didn’t miss a thing, though of course I 
couldn’t begin to see it all.” 


Deborah’s perception, like her remark concerning it, pre- 
sents contradictions and therefore—surprises. In the autumn 
of 1942 everyone except Deborah knew we were going to Niagara 
Falls and the destination remained unknown to her until the 
ultimate moment even though the bus from Buffalo was plainly 
marked and the driver announced our objective every time we 
took on a new passenger. Deborah was especially interested in 
one frowsy young woman, unkempt and unwashed, who got on 
the bus carrying a huge bag of groceries and at the same time 
managing a small child as dirty as herself. After surveying 
every detail as the young woman paid her fare, Deborah turned 
to me with the comprehensive diagnosis: “Feebleminded—and 
yet not.” There are some clinics that might spend hours in 
coming to the same psychological conclusion—borderline men- 
tality. 


When we reached the end of the line that morning Deborah 
became immediately engrossed in a flock of pigeons that strut- 
ted ahead of us down the path through the park. Suddenly she 
stopped and turned an accusing eye upon me. “Oh—and you 
said you wouldn’t—but I hear it!” 


“Hear what, Deborah?” 


“The ocean—oh dear! There it is! See?” She pointed to 
the tumbling water of the upper river now discernible through 
the trees and shrubbery. Her face showed genuine disappoint- 
ment. 
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“Don’t be too sure. Let’s walk a bit farther,” An abrupt 
turn in the pathway and we were on the very brink of the 
American Falls. 


Deborah stood in stunned amazement, swearing softly and 
reverently under her breath and then, showing that she was 
indeed deeply moved, gave voice to a series of questions: 
“‘Where’s all the water coming from? Where’s it going? How 
long’s it been like this? Can’t they—can’t they—make it stop!” 


The theatre is a great source of enjoyment to both Deborah 
and myself with Deborah’s unpredictable observations providing 
added entertainment. It is to be expected that she will compre- 
hend and enjoy succeeding incidents as they transpire on the 
stage while the continuity and relationship of events pass over 
her head. So I am interested in her comment regarding “Life 
With Father.” “Father thinks he’s the boss, but Mother—she’s 
the real one and he never knows it.” 


Her critical faculty comes to the fore as she sums up “The 
Merry Widow.” “The music is so beautiful, it’s too bad they 
have to act so—so—raw in places!” She observes that she and 
I could improve upon the ballet costumes and notices that sev- 
eral of the girls have not been in the show very long—the way 
they watch the feet of the other dancers. She also brings to 
my attention the fact that the dance routine in one place is the 
same as our girls have been taught time and again at Vineland. 
“You watch. It’s the same idennical thing. Ain’t I right? I 
don’t miss a trick, do I?” 


Though this article seems to be a thing of shreds and 
patches, yet I hope herein may be found at least the vestiges of 
a theme: What can be done for those gifted inmates found here 
and there in our institutions who do not fit into any regular 
program of well-earned privilege? These high grade, sensitive, 
super-egoistic patients often prove invaluable as institution 
helpers even though they are not good prospects for parole or 
even for colony care. Too often we take their abilities and ser- 
vices for granted. How they may be compensated is a matter 
for individual study and in our efforts to effect the compensa- 
tion it is very easy to slip into a philanthropic or pedantic at- 
titude that defeats the purpose. A great deal of Deborah’s hap- 
piness depends upon the fact that I am having a good time too, 
and that I’m not trying to teach her anything. 
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There have been times when I have thought that any fresh 
environment, provided with three pigeons and a couple of squir- 
rels would be all-sufficient for Deborah’s recreational needs, but 
lately I have become convinced that it is good for her—as it is 
for the rest of us—to be occasionally “peptofied in wonderment” 
as she puts it. The World’s Fair at twilight; the heroic figure 
of Mr. Lincoln in the Washington Memorial; Luray’s mysteri- 
ous mazes; the first glimpse of Niagara, and Radio Music Hall 
as the lights go down and the orchestra rises majestically out 
of nowhere; and the view from the crest of the Skyline Drive— 
fold upon fold of blue, far-away hills. “The outside world is a 
. large place,” sighs Deborah. 

All these wider horizons mean a great deal to Deborah and 
have brought her improved stability as well as general hap- 
piness. I believe her when she says “Those three days sees me 
through the whole year long.” I also believe those three days 
mean even more than just a good time in new and exciting sur- 
roundings because for that space of time Deborah lives under 
the illusion she is normal; paying her own way, looking and 
behaving as well as any other “nice person.” No gift that I or 
anyone else could offer her can possibly compare with this price- 
less boon. It is my responsibility to see that it is not jeopardized 
during the short time we are traveling together. 

What is the essential need of the human soul? “Love” says 
Freud; “Security,” says Jung; “Significance,” says Adler. As 
far as Deborah Kallikak is concerned she has found out she can 
get along without the first and will take a chance on the second 
provided she may be given the third for a little while each year. 
Perhaps here is an unobstrusive guidepost that might be use- 
ful in our dealings with the rest of the human race. 
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The Democratic Will at Work in an Institution 


A Report on a Two-week Visit to the Woodbine Colony at 
Woodbine, New Jersey 


“Free enterprise” has long been a watchword with us 
Americans. “Small business” has lately come in for much con- 
cern. Many such watchwords there are in our American his- 
tory testifying to the individual and his use of opportunities. 
With these slogans we are not herein concerned. But we are 
concerned with the basic spirit out of which these slogans grew 
and its application to institutional management. This funda- 
mental part of what we sentimentally call “The American Way” 
was built into America from its founding. The exercise of priv- 
ilege and initiative, or in other terms responsibility and call to 
duty, is the basic part of the individual’s citizenship and has been 
from our country’s inception. Not always has this fundamental 
spirit led to good; but, controlled and directed from within 
by the rigid self-discipline of faith in a way of life, and from 
without by an enlightened citizenry and the discipline of hard- 
ship, it has made our country most blessed in all its material 
and many of its spiritual aspects. 


Not always has it been obvious that this idealism may be 
utilized in social and collective ways, in situations where gain 
does not necessarily accrue to the individual who exercises the 
initiative and carries the responsibility but has, however, little 
or no hope of advancement or direct or material reward for 
service rendered. To support this contention I should like to 
cite an example of this motivation in operation. I have long 
believed that some such spirit is the only one which breathes 
life into any social situation where responsibility is delegated 
on many operational levels and to many persons. I am now 
convinced that this “citizenship” spirit is the spark of life in 
any social organization. 

Recently I was privileged to be assigned temporarily for 


work at the State Colony for Feeble-Minded Males at Woodbine, 
New Jersey. I began my work with a tour of the Colony 
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through cottages and hospital in the company of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. E. L. Johnstone. The immediate impressions were 
three: 1. There was a high spirit of staff cooperation and good 
feeling, 2. There was an air of happy security in contact with 
both the children and staff, and 3. There was a spirit of doing 
things—worth-while things—and of self-respect in both children 
and staff. Although first impressions may be extremely faulty, 
almost two years’ experience in similar institutions and the 
rather short work period at the Colony have not disproved in 
any way my first impressions. A more full description of the 
ways in which these impressions became manifest may well be 
in place. 

Our tour began in a cottage of chronologically older boys. 
Since the group at Woodbine are sixty per cent. idiots and the 
median mental age is two years and four months, I had ex- 
pected to find a large group in the cottage day room. There 
were seventy boys on the cottage roster. Mid-afternoon there 
were only fifteen or twenty in the cottage. The rest were as- 
signed out as helpers. I was told that this was a figure in al- 
most exact reverse of what it was a few years ago—fifty or 
fifty-five in the cottage and fifteen or twenty helper boys. 
Through constant effort the group had been developed. Details 
(composed of boys who at first could hardly push) had mowed 
lawns under the supervision of the attendant. Other work 
around the cottage was done. Soon these boys were helping in 
other cottages. That meant greater happiness because they 
were emotionally more secure, healthier physically, and better 
behaved. I was told that there was less clothing torn here than 


in any other cottage. 


The “charge attendant,” the man directly responsible, was 
a ruddy heavy-set, hearty person who deceived me little when 
he said, “Take it easy; don’t work hard. I never work.” The 
improvement must have taken years of constant, wearying ef- 
fort. It did appear easy on the surface, but there was behind 
it force and drive. Later during my work there, he told me 
that,* “You don’t get all attendants interested in the children 

* Both quantity and quality of institutional help have been seriously affected by 
the war. High wages have attracted many people away from schools and into war 
industries. In every institution there remains a group of loyal and devoted old-line 
employees who selflessly give of themselves in the interest of the children. These 
people are somewhat critical of the attitude of more recent employees whose interests 
are perhaps more mundane than humane. Many administrators reflect the view, 


however, that over a period of time, the majority of cottage employees develop a 
real attachment for the children which overshadows economic considerations.—Supt. 
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any more; many just want to get their check and their time 
off.” Regardless of the statement’s truth, the idealism of him 
who made it is clearly evident. 


In another cottage we went to the basement classroom to 
find a class of twenty-five or so in the company of a young lady 
at the piano. We stood while she had them sing a valentine 
song which they had just begun to learn that day. The group 
was one of crippled and spastic boys, many mute, but both the 
tune and words were surprisingly distinct on this first day of 
work with it. The young lady was the head of the school de- 
partment. In another cottage we found another member of the 
faculty, a tiny lady bent on teaching these children sewing, 
colors, and various kinds of handwork. Elsewhere there was 
a schoolshop where a young man gave these boys an oppor- 
tunity to make things from wood. The idea of school for chil- 
dren of a group in which the mental ages were at a median of 
two years and four months was so foreign to all that text books 
said that school had not been provided when the Colony was 
founded. ; 


In still another cottage I heard the unbelievable story of 
the roller skates. Twenty-eight children in one cottage had 
learned to roller skate and had even gone to a public rink for 
a skating party. This group of boys had a median life-age of 
ten, a median mental age of seventeen months. They learned 
to skate. But the skating is only the climax of the story. In 
1931, Miss H. began her work in the cottage with eighty-six 
boys. Thirty-two of thém were in bed all day. The rest sat 
or lay on gymnasium mats on the day room floor. Fourteen 
could feed themselves. Eighty were daily soil cases. Within 
three months following the start of the program, all the patients 
were dressed daily and in the day room. By June, 1932, all the 
mats were gone and the children sat on benches. By February, 
1933, fifty-six of the patients were fed by attendants, but in- 
stead of eating on the floor, the feeding took place on the 
benches. By August thirty-six boys were sitting at tables for 
meals. And so it went until the roller skate episode in 1941. 
Constant ingenuity was manifest. Contrivances made from tin 
cans, elastic bands, springs, etc., helped compensate for control 
and weakness until the motions prevented by spasticity were 
possible. 
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And so this enumeration might continue. Here in an in- 
stitution where most of the children would historically have 
been considered hopeless and helpless cases, they are helping 
themselves. They are finding emotional security in becoming 
active participants in their environment. As the superintendent, 
Mr. Johnstone, told me, the thing which textbooks for years 
have said was impossible is being done every day at Woodbine. 
Not that feeble-minded children are being “cured” of their 
feeble-mindedness or that they are becoming normal; but that 
they are using more of the ability which they do have poten- 
tially and are living-up more closely to their capabilities. 


The reader may well have asked long ago just what this 
has to do with the American way. What we have pictured are 
the results of a type of administration and worker-citizenship. 
It is precisely this spirit which makes the “citizen-worker” of 
any organization approach his superior and, giving a back- 
ground of reasons, ask if he might “try” something. When that 
request is met honestly and fairly and at times with an answer 
like, “Sure, it’s yours; go ahead and try it,” the true bond of 
citizenship in which the advantage of two heads being better 
than one accrues to the organization and to its citizen-worker. 
Then intangibles like loyalty, endurance, initiative, and respon- 
sibility begin to have their effect upon the organization. Then 
can the program become patient- or child- or work-centered, for 
then will the citizen-worker lose himself in his work to find his 
meaning in the organization. 


No doubt Miss H.’s work in J. Cottage would never have 
been projected had it not met with sympathetic response and 
encouragement from her superiors. Nor would any of the other 
improvements I have cited taken place at Woodbine had not 
the staff from attendants on up to Mr. Johnstone, the superin- 
tendent himself, encouraged and assisted in every way their 
being brought to fruition. Not that all the ideas proposed 
worked, but that they were tried, is the important fact. Too 
often to administrators’ minds, suggestions have seemed to be 
potential usurpations of authority and threats to position rather 
than ideas which spring from genuine concern for the work 
involved. Accepting them at face value, evaluating them ob- 
jectively with full consciousness of the fear emotion basic to 
the first reaction of rejection, and putting feasible suggestions 
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to work will never harm the administrator’s position but will 
often contribute mightily to it. 

In this connection we must recognize that cooperation is 
not a river flowing in one direction and that direction deter- 
mined by the stream itself, but rather like a stream which flows 
willy-nilly in no direction of its own choice but led by the ter- 
rain through which it flows. In other words cooperation is a 
mutual spirit of solving together certain of the problems which 
the circumstances present. Staff members of all ranks must co- 
operate with the attendant in his program as well as he co- 
operating with theirs. 

Loyalty too must be recognized in practice as having dif- 
ferent meanings to different people in the same situation. Ef- 
fective loyalty is that loyalty to the common purpose and to 
the common effort expended in the solution of the common prob- 
lem. Democratic fair play calls for reaching a decision and all 
parties abiding by the decisicn until the circumstances are 
changed or the decision itself is changed. This means that the 
“small” person in the administrative situation shall have a voice 
in the common judgment as well as the responsible person in 
cases where professional judgment is not required. When he 
may exercise his loyalty and his initiative in the same situation, 
the citizen-worker’s loyalty becomes stronger. The democratic 
will then begins to work and, we might add, to the advantage 


of all. 
BoypD NELSON 


Note: Most of the improvements and developments which we cited to sustain our 
position have been documented and described in previous issues of The Training 
School Bulletin. There is in that source much material of great value to any one 
interested in developing a program for the custodial cases of feeble-mindedness. 
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Book Review 


FREUD, ANNA and BURKLINGHAM, DoroTHY T. War and Children. 
New York: International University Press, 1943. Pp. 191. 


This book is based upon the authors’ experiences in the 
management of three war nurseries for infants and young chil- 
dren in England. Part I surveys children’s psychological reac- 
tions to such war experiences as air-raids, bombing, destruction, 
shelter-sleeping, dissolution of family life, evacuation, and nurs- 
ery schools. Part II consists of a series of twelve nursery re- 
ports commencing in January 1941 and concluding in December 
1942. These reports consist of anecdotal records of experiences 
such as “the big air attacks” in April and May of ’41, and the 
incident of the unexploded bomb, together with descriptive ac- 
counts of the behavior of individual children. In short, Part II 
supplies the clinical data supporting the conclusions set forth 
in Part I. 

The authors’ conclusions regarding the significance of war 
for children are stated as follows: 


“The war acquires comparatively little significance for 
children as long as it only threatens their lives, disturbs 
their material comforts, or cuts their food rations. It 
becomes enormously significant the moment it breaks 
up family life and uproots the first emotional attach- 
ments of the child within the family group.” 


A psychology of childhood is proposed in which “There are 
three essential needs for the healthy mental development of the 
child—personal attachment, emotional stability, and permanency 
of educational influence.” However, the central theme running 
from cover to cover is the paramount importance of the mother 
in the life of her child. Wartime child behavior and child prob- 
lems are discussed at length in terms of the emotional effects 
upon the child of separation from its mother. In fact, “Mothers 
and Children,” might well have been chosen as the book’s title. 


The authors’ observation of child nature under war con- 
ditions are colorfully expressed and bring into sharp focus the 
contrast between the adult’s world and the child’s world. A 


few quotations are in point: 
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“Children will play joyfully on bombed sites ... and 
throw bricks from crumbled walls at each other.” 

“Our own feelings revolt against the idea of infants 
living under the conditions of air-raid danger and un- 
derground sleeping. For the children themselves, dur- 
ing the days or weeks of homesickness, this is the state 
of bliss to which they all desire to return.” 

“An outstanding event during this month was the big 
air attack on London. . . The children themselves, to 
our astonishment, slept peacefully as usual and never 
noticed what was going on above them.” 

“The attachment of the small child to its mother seems 
to a large degree independent of her personal qualities, 
and certainly of her educational ability.” 


For many this book will stir memories of the career of the 
senior author’s distinguished father, Professor Sigmund Freud. 
They will recall the emotional distress created when Freud 
first brought his teachings to America three decades ago. Anna 
has accepted her father’s psychology, its basic hypotheses and 
its terminology but her voice is more that of the saint than the 
scientist. She brings to America a story of courageous women 
working against heavy odds in a world at war to protect chil- 
dren and to teach them Anglo-American cultural standards and 
Christian ideology. Those who love children and seek to un- 
derstand them will find “War and Children” challenging reading. 


PARKER DAVIS, PH.D. 
Chief Clinician 
The Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey 
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Announcements 


We are very glad to announce the following summer courses 
for the training of teachers interested in special education. The 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan at the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education from June 18 
to July 27, 1945. (The College) will offer graduate and under- 
graduate courses for teachers of children: 


With Speech Defects 

With Partial Vision 

Who are Blind 

Who are Crippled 

Who are Mentally Retarded 

Of Low Vitality 

Who are Deaf or Hard of Hearing 


A degree curriculum in Occupational Therapy will also be 
offered at the Michigan State Normal College. 


The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet contain- 
ing detailed information relative to these courses which may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director of Special 
Education. 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Delaware Director of Special Educa- 
tion and Mental Hygiene, will offer two intensive three weeks’ 
courses for graduate credit in the Duke University Summer 
school: a course on mentally and educationally retarded chil- 
dren, three credits, beginning July 10th, and a course on prob- 
lems of mental hygiene and education, three credits, beginning 
July 31st. Anyone interested in these courses should address an 
inquiry to Dr. Holland Holton, Director, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 
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With a new school term ready to start April 6, open to boys 
15 years of age and over—with tuition free—The National Farm 
School, at Farm School, Pa., is doing its bit in the war effort 
by suggesting to young men—to give scientific and practical ag- 
riculture some consideration. 


Founded nearly 50 years ago, the school offers an ideal agri- 
cultural education to young men, particularly to those brought 
up in urban communities. Close correlation of instruction be- 
tween farm practice and classroom study, makes it possible for 
students to adjust themselves rapidly to their new environment 
and way of life. 

“Never before have the opportunities in agriculture been as 
promising,” declared Dr. Louis Nusbaum, president of Farm 
School. ‘When this war is over those who have been trained 
in institutions like Farm School, will be equipped to become the 
skilled leaders needed to rehabilitate food production all over 
the world.” 

The school just recently lowered its admission age to 15 
years, with the idea of attracting a larger student body. 

Young men entering the new class in April will be trained 
by experts in the field of scientific agriculture as well as in 
actual outdoor practices on the school’s 1000-acre farm. 

Already many new crops from which new plastics are de- 
veloped are being grown in the United States. Soy beans and 
sunflowers are being planted in this war period to large acreage 
for supplying oil and resins for the manufacture of synthetic 
products which show promise of replacing many items now 
made of metal. Progressive farmers of America recognize the 
truth of the prediction that “the automobile and the airplane of 
the future will be grown by the farmer.” 

The National Farm School, provides a basic training in the 
growing of these newer crops. Students in the three-year course 
learn not only how to till the soil or to raise livestock—but actu- 
ally help to increase war food production. There are courses 
in dairying, poultry, field crops, farm machinery, vegetable and 
fruit growing, greenhouse and landscape gardening. 

The school offers outstanding athletic facilities with a de- 
partment headed by Coach Samuel B. Samuels, who for 25 years 
has been turning out championship teams in football, basket- 
ball, baseball and other sports. 
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Students may enroll until July 1, according to President 
Nusbaum. The school is supported by voluntary contributions. 
Right now over 300 graduates of the school are in the armed 


- forces in various sections of the United States. 


Parents are urged to consider The National Farm School 
for their sons at this time.. No better opportunity to render a 
vital wartime service and at the same time to train for an im- 
portant post-war career, has ever been offered the 15-year old 
boy and those not otherwise qualified to enter the armed forces. 


Notes From School 


PIANO PLAYING 


Making the training of our children such that it will be of real prac- 
tical value to them was well demonstrated on Sunday, February 11, 1945 
when two of our piano pupils played for the Sunday Assembly, and the 
following explains somewhat in detail how well the two children in ques- 
tion, May Garrison and Wesley Sharp are able to play and are making 
progress in their ability to play accompaniments on the piano for singing 


groups. 


On Sunday afternoon February 11, 1945, May played the accompani- 
ment for the singing of the hymn “Wonderful Words of Life” and later 
accompanied the Sr. Girls’ Chorus when they sang “What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus.” She has been practicing a number of the easier hymns 
for nearly a year but this was her first attempt to accompany a large 
group and she found this a much harder task but she persevered and after 
practicing with the group a few times she was abie to play these accom- 
paniments very nicely. 


Wesley played “Evening Hymn” as his Prelude and later accompan- 
ied the entire group playing two hymns, “I Would Be True,” and “Help 
Somebody Today’—he also accompanied a quartet of Jr. boys, singing, 
“Jesus is Tenderly Calling Today.” 


May and Wesley were delighted with their ability to give Miss Nellie 
a “day off” as they expressed it and with some help from the teacher 
it was true that Miss Nellie was relieved of her duty on this occasion 
and was able to spend a leisure afternoon. 


The children found by experience that it is much more difficult to play 
an accompaniment than to play a solo as in playing solos they can set 
their own tempo and stop and rectify a mistake, but in playing an ac- 
companiment such a liberty would be upsetting to an audience. 


Thus playing for our Sunday Assembly proved to be a very practical 
and worthwhile lesson for ambitious piano pupils to learn. 


RUTH AKER 
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A Teachers Entertainment 


March 21, 1945 
Sponsored by: Mrs. Aker, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Krause, Mr. Allan 
PROGRAM 
Song—“Creed for America” The Choir 
Piano Duet—“What We Like” Bruce and Billy 


ae NPE 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


ot ad alt 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


Song—“Stardust is Falling” 
Betty, Matilda, Anna and Agnes 


Recitation—“A Surprise for Bud” Richard 
Choral Reading— 


“The Embarrassing Episode of Little Miss Muffett” 
Junior and Senior Girls’ Choruses 


Kindergarten: 
Game—“Piggie Went to Market” 
Recitation—“Big Bites”—Larry 
Song—“Sewing Card”—Marie 
Game—“Come Let Us Make a Garden” 
Recitation—“Growing”—Michael 
Song—“The First Robin” 


Piano Solo—‘Petite Humoresque”’ Wesley 
Song—“Gremlins”’ The Choir 
Reading—“Our Musical Presidents” Carl 


Song—“When Life is Brightest” 
Junior and Senior Girls’ Choruses 
Reading—“‘Rayon Clothes From the Forest” 
Ruth and eight Junior boys 
Piano Quartet—“Neapolitan Dance Song” 
Mrs. Aker, Miss Nellie, Louisa and May 
Choral Reading—“The Story of the Three Bears” 
Heater and Perry Classes 
Recitation—“The Unhappy Fir Tree” Betty 
Songs—a. “Stout Hearted Men” 
b. “I Had a Little Talk With the Lord” 
Male Chorus 
Choral Reading—“The Creation” 
Twenty members of the Choir 
(Written by James Weldon Johnson) 


Solos—a. “Alice Blue Gown” Mrs. Davies 
b. “The Year’s at the Spring” 

Songs—a. “Invitation for a Holiday” The Choir 
b. “The Barn Dance” 

Recitation—“The Rabbit” Elmer 

Ensemble—“‘On Parade” The Vocal Classes 


The Goodnight Song 
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